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ABSTRACT 

This paper introduces a unique project to faculty seeking an interdisciplinary activity that 
exposes students to the necessary art of persuasive communication in the field of finance. 
Specifically, we have designed a multi-stage simulation in which undergraduate business 
students apply both finance and communication skills, specifically persuasion, to compete for a 
finite pool of capital for use in private equity investments. The simulation stresses the 
importance of teamwork as students participate in a hypothetical Venture Capital Conference in 
which they attempt to persuade the audience of potential investors to commit capital to their 
investment ideas. The project takes approximately four weeks to execute. At its conclusion, 
students will have participated in a tangible classroom project that integrates financial 
communication best practices through a team-teaching approach that allows for reinforcement of 
each discipline’s learning outcomes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Integrating disciplines within the courses of a business school curriculum can be very 
valuable, but can also be quite challenging. Recognizing the real nature of such an effort can be 
the first step in executing such a course. Specifically, “interdisciplinary thought can be 
understood as the shift from a recognition of the coexistence of multiple but apparently 
independent activity systems to an overlap and inter-animation of those activity systems” 
(Nowacek, 2009). While an interdisciplinary approach to course design might theoretically be a 
best practice, the logistics of executing such a plan can present real challenges to many 
universities while at the same time yield real value, especially in a business curriculum. 

Nowacek notes, “the simultaneous presence of multiple instructors heightens the opportunities to 
be immersed in and discuss the rhetorical dimensions of disciplinary expectations” (2009). 
However, defining the parameters in which two instructors from different disciplines can operate 
to create true educational value can be difficult. “Students who are used to lecture-based 
instruction may resist the team-teaching approach (Gayton, 2010). The purpose of this paper is to 
contribute a tangible classroom project that integrates the best practices of finance and 
communication through a team-teaching approach in a venture capital finance course in such a 
way that allows for reinforcement of each discipline’s learning outcomes. To be effective, “the 
first step in developing a cross-disciplinary course is to find an assessment outcome or primary 
student assignment that can only be completed using topical material from each of the [class 
type] included in the course.” (Bowers & Scherpereel, 2008). We present such an assignment 
within this paper. 

FINANCE COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Venture Capital and Private Equity is a three-credit elective course, cross-listed in both 
the Finance and Entrepreneurship (Management) majors. Typically, undergraduate students take 
this course in their junior or senior year. Pre-requisites include one fundamentals course in 
finance and one in management. While not a pre-requisite for this course, Management 
Communication (“MCOM”), often taken by students in their sophomore year, has historically 
been taken by at least 75 percent of students entering the venture capital course. The Venture 
Capital and Private Equity course description contains course goals and student learning 
objectives, as indicated in Exhibit 1 (Appendix A). 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

We have designed this project as a multi-stage simulation in which undergraduate 
business students apply both finance and communication skills, specifically persuasion, to 
compete for a finite pool of capital for use in private equity investments. The actual simulation 
takes place in the last third of the course schedule and lasts for four weeks; however, several 
preparatory steps for both professor and student take place during earlier parts of the course 
when students are building their knowledge of venture capital fundamentals and learning about 
the role of persuasion in securing investors. 

Specifically, the simulation has students attend a fictional Venture Capital (“VC”) 
Conference, sponsored by an intermediary that brings together venture capitalist and investors. 
Students play dual roles during the course of the simulation. When presenting, students represent 
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a venture capital firm seeking to raise capital from the audience to invest in fledgling firms that 
are part of a specific industry, e.g., solar energy companies or education technology firms. When 
serving as audience members, students represent a wealthy investor, e.g., a foundation, 
endowment or pension, who has $30 million to allocate to up to three of the venture capital firms 
that are presenting at the conference. A primer of key highlights of this course is indicated in 
Exhibit 2 (Appendix B) to help those not familiar with this finance subject matter. 

MARRYING FINANCE AND COMMUNICATION 

While emphasizing the financial principals of the venture capital world, the VC 
Conference allows for students to experience the importance of effective oral and written 
communication skills in attempting to persuade an audience to act - namely to select their team 
as a recipient of investment capital. Students find themselves developing their presentations with 
an eye to strong financial content, appealing aesthetic design, and effective messaging. However, 
students often find that translating financial data into a proposal for what might be a lay audience 
presents certain challenges. “[Students’ use of financial jargon, including abbreviations...,may 
be an indication that they are not comfortable with their knowledge of the concept” (Carrithers, 
Ling, & Bean, 2008). 

The simulation offers opportunities for intertwining both finance and communication 
skills in four distinct deliverables: a business presentation, a handout, a written response to 
audience questions, and a due diligence report that justifies the final allocation of scarce 
investment dollars by the investors. A list of the assignments and specific learning outcomes are 
indicated in Table 1 (Appendix C). This project differentiates itself from standard finance 
assignments because of its added expectations of clear communication to a lay audience and not 
just the finance instructor. According to Carrithers, Ling, & Bean (2008), “finance instructors 
may unconsciously reward technical language because they themselves do not role-play the 
worldview of the lay client.” The additional expectation of best communication practices 
requires the students to master the financial material in a way that allows them to translate the 
data effectively to a lay audience to persuade them to invest. 

VENTURE CAPITAL CONFERENCE MECHANICS 

While the VC Conference will not be formally introduced until several weeks into the 
semester, student project teams should be established early in the course. While a “free-market” 
method leaves team formation to the students, some professors will want to assign teams. 
Regardless, two caveats should be in place: 1) teams should have four members (unless an odd 
number of students leads to a team of three), and 2) at least two members of each team should 
have already completed a course in MCOM (as noted above, this should be an easy hurdle to 
cross given that MCOM is a course typically taken early in a business curriculum. 

Initial Project Introduction to the Class 

About six weeks before the VC Conference, set aside 30-40 minutes to discuss the 
upcoming project. At this point, the co-instructor of the class, an instructor of MCOM, will be 
present to reinforce the MCOM writing presentation expectations for the VC Conference. 
Because both instructors play a key role in conveying the goals of the project, each should be 
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given equal speaking time during the introduction and an equal distribution of grading 
responsibility should be noted to the students. 

During the project introduction, the students will learn that their goal is to design a 
venture capital fund that raises money (committed capital) to invest in early-stage, privately-held 
companies that operate within a particular sector. They can choose the amount of committed 
capital that their fund is attempting to raise, and they can hold as many target companies as they 
want within the fund. Students learned the pros and cons of these strategies during the earlier 
stages of the class. An additional layer to the goal will be an awareness of the need for 
communication strategy as they design the venture capital fund. The fund must be attractive to 
investors; it must provide a reason for the audience to choose it over others. 

Following the initial project introduction, students first choose a name for the venture 
capital firm that their team will be running and also determine the investment objective for the 
fund, e.g., solar energy companies. They will then, through research, identify two companies that 
have not gone public as potential target firms within their fund. These two firms will be 
incorporated into their presentation to the potential investors as examples of possible future uses 
for capital raised. Students should research investment opportunities in the venture capital world 
and choose an area of investment that they believe is relevant and will be profitable in the future. 
Students will have a deadline for these first deliverables within two weeks following the project 
introduction. To summarize, these deliverables include: 1) VC firm name, 2) investment 
objective, and 3) two target companies. 

Selection Day for Presentation Order and for Investor Representation 

After all student teams have submitted their VC Conference names and investment 
objectives (first come, first served to avoid duplicates), the now co-professors, acting as the VC 
Conference hosts, will have each team draw for a presentation day and order as well as for the 
investor that their team will represent while in the audience. Following the drawing, ideally a 
teaching assistant to the professors will summarize and distribute the results to the students the 
next day as a VC Conference brochure, as indicated in Exhibit 3 (Appendix D). 

VC Conference Presentation and Handout Assignment Overview 

Following the general introduction of the project and the selection of fund themes, 
students must now focus on producing the 16-minute presentation they will give during the VC 
Conference. This presentation will demonstrate students’ mastery of the course material as well 
as of the best practices of business presentations. This presentation is the main opportunity for 
each team to persuade investors in the audience to invest in its fund. Students are warned not to 
produce a presentation that only highlights hard numbers, but rather to build in a good story. The 
authors of the book, Made to Stick, note, “[w]hen we’re trying to build a case for something, 
most of us instinctively grasp for hard numbers. But in many cases, this is exactly the wrong 
approach” (Heath and Heath, 2007). To be effective, the teams must first assess their target 
audience and then plan a message, or more appropriately, a story that attracts investors. Students 
must follow the specific guidelines of the presentation, as indicated in Exhibit 4 (Appendix E). 

Additionally, each presenting team must create a handout to give each investor in the 
audience. This purpose of this handout is to allow for an easy reference tool that the investors 
can use when making their final investment decisions. It is widely documented that such 
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decisions can be affected by either a primacy effect in which more attention is given to initial 
information in a series, or a recency effect in which more recently acquired information is 
deemed more salient and accessible when forming a final judgment (Wagner & Klein, 2007). 
Since the VC Conference stretches over several weeks, these handouts become a very practical 
tool to help investors place all presenting teams on a level playing field to combat both primacy 
and recency effects. Students can use various layouts for the handout and are provided with a 
sample, as indicated in Exhibit 5 (Appendix F). 

Week prior to VC Conference Start 

Students can easily get off track in both the financial content of their presentation and the 
communication strategies that they develop to persuade the audience to invest with their team. 

To help ensure high quality presentations, the co-professors offer two workshops. For a large 
class of 60 students, and therefore 15 teams, two class periods should be set aside directly before 
the start of the conference for in-class workshops that focus solely on presentation content. 
Groups should be assigned to one of these workshop class sessions and told that they should 
work with their teams outside of class for the other class day. The day before their workshop 
appointment, teams submit the drafts of their presentation slides and handout. During the 
workshop, teams meet with the finance professor for critiques on the financial data that they have 
put together. 

After receiving feedback on the financial data the teams plan to present, during the 
weekend before the conference begins teams attend a second workshop that is held in the room 
where the conference will take place. During the workshop, the MCOM professor critiques the 
teams’ slide and handout drafts as well as provides the teams with 30-minute private 
appointments to work on presentation delivery. These private team sessions offer students the 
opportunity to practice in front of their student colleagues as well as to fine tune the overall 
strategy of the team’s story for investors. 

The VC Conference Logistics 

This section details the mechanics of one day, which can be replicated for enough days to 
accommodate the number of teams in the class. Instructors should build a calendar of 
deliverables and workshops, as indicated in Table 2 (Appendix G). Additionally, instructors 
should provide a critique sheet for students to evaluate each team’s perfonnance, as indicated in 
Exhibit 6 (Appendix H). Pre-printed placard display the name of investors being represented in 
the audience. 

Investors are welcomed to the VC Conference and the first batch of Venture Capital firms 
present. We suggest video taping the presentations so that the teams can watch and critique then- 
own presentations after the conference as an additional learning experience to reinforce MCOM 
standards. The professors play the role of hosts and facilitators - smoothing the transition 
between presenting teams. 

Post Conference Logistics 

Post conference, each team in the audience, acting in the role of an investor, completes a 
critique form that evaluates the presenting teams on several tenets of effective communication, 
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identifies general strengths and weaknesses of the presentation, and allows submission of two 
follow-up questions to the presenting team. These questions offer the audience a chance to ask 
the presenters to expound upon items they did not fully discuss, or to explain inconsistencies and 
confusing data. The due date for these critiques is 8p.m., the evening of the VC Conference. 

By 8a.m. the next day, the audience critiques are merged into one feedback document, 
ideally by a TA, for the teams that presented. The feedback and questions from the audience are 
submitted to each venture capitalist firm. Answers from the venture capital firm are due two days 
after the presentation at 8pm. 

The Investment Decision 

After all teams have presented, and all feedback has been given to all teams, and they 
have submitted their answers to the Conference host, it is time for the investors to begin 
preparation of their Due Diligence Report. The report is a 15-20 page document that rationalizes 
how the investing team chose to invest their $30 million. Each team follows specific guidelines 
for this report, as indicated in Exhibit 7 (Appendix I). Here teams are required to incorporate 
both the best practices of investment decision making and the best practices of business writing. 
The teams have a short time frame, and must be precise and concise as they present their 
rationale in written form. The MCOM professor presents the teams with examples of past reports 
as well as with a brief guidelines sheet and a rubric of business writing expectations. 

To aid with this due diligence report, the conference host will post all of the answers to 
the investor’s questions on a conference website or electronic teaching support site such as 
Blackboard. Investors should be instructed to specifically incorporate their evaluation of these 
answers by the venture capital firms into their due diligence report. This report is due one day 
before the investment results are revealed in class. 

The VC Conference Results 

In the next class, ideally the last day of the semester, the conference hosts lead a 
discussion of why capital allocation occurred as it did, culminating with the revelation of which 
venture capitalist firm raised the most capital. Specifically, each investor team should justify 
their investment choices in a very brief and informal presentation, usually delivered by a team 
spokesperson while seated. Both finance and communication best practices should be mentioned. 
As the spokesperson from each team announces his/her investment choices, these numbers 
should be recorded in an Excel spreadsheet projected in front of the room, as indicated in Exhibit 
8 (Appendix J). 

LEARNING OUTCOMES 

After completing in this VC Conference simulation, students will have had the 
opportunity to formulate a complex financial venture and to translate that venture into language 
that a lay person can not only understand but perhaps support through investment. Oral 
presentations and written documents require the students to boil down the hard numbers of their 
venture into a clear and persuasive package for a multi-layered audience. 
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CONCLUSION 

The AACSB identifies the ‘course embedded’ method for evaluating student learning in 
which an assignment is evaluated for two different skill sets by instructors from two different 
disciplines (AACSB, 2007). This course project offers such an opportunity in its use of co¬ 
instructors, its various written and oral assignments, and in its reinforcement of financial 
investment principles. 
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